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Conversations 


Thelma  Golden  and 
Sylvia  Plachy 


Thelma  Golden:   Let's  talk  about  your  work  photographing  on  the 

streets  of  New  York.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  I  read 

about  you  was  said  by  your  colleague  and  sometime  collaborator, 

Guy  Trebay.  He  said  you  are  completely  fearless.  You  aren't  afraid 

of  anyone  or  any  situation.  I  think  this  is  particularly  amazing 

considering  how  scary  the  streets  are.  Do  you  ever  fear  entering 

into  these  situations? 

Sylvia  Plachy:  Yes,  I  often  have  fear.   It's  only  when  I  get  involved 

that  I  forget  about  my  fear.    I  am  basically  shy.    I  have  to  push 

myself  to  get  started.   Once  I  was  photographing  the  Barnum  and 

Bailey  Circus  and  there  were  all  of  these  elephants.  The  elephants 

were  doing  handstands  to  a  strange  command  by  their  trainer  in 

a  foreign  language.  I  tried  to  position  myself  so  I  could  see  the 

elephants  and  the  Empire  State  Building  behind  them,  and  I 

didn't  realize  that  the  trainer  had  given  them  another  command, 

and  the  elephants  were  coming  down  right  on  top  of  me;  luckily, 

it  was  in  slow  motion  and  I  had  time  to  jump  away. 

TG:  But  elephants  are  a  little  different  from  urban  streets. 

SP:  Oh  no,  these  elephants  were  on  the  street. 

TG:  Many  of  your  photographs,  including  many  of  the  images  in 

this  exhibition,  capture  the  spontaneous  nature  of  New  York  City 

streets  as  you  experience  it — all  the  very  strange  things  that  can 

happen,  all  the  very  strange  people  you  can  meet. 

SP:  I  like  the  kind  of  chance  experience  that  for  just  a  moment 

choreographs  itself  into  an  image.    You  have  only  a  second  to  dive 

into  it  like  into  an  ocean  and  to  catch  it;  aware  all  at  once  of  the 

dangers  as  well  as  the  wonderful  things  that  are  around  you. 

TG:  How  did  you  begin  working  in  photography? 

SP:  I  wanted  to  be  an  artist  and  I  studied  art  at  Pratt  Institute. 

In  my  junior  year  I  took  an  elective  course  in  photography  and  I 

just  fell  in  love  with  it. 
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TG:  So  I  imagine  the  photographic  process  provided  you  with 
something  that  was  missing  in  the  other  media  you  studied? 
SP:  What  I  like  about  being  a  photographer  is  that  although  it  has 
many  solitary  parts  to  it,  like  printing  in  the  darkroom  or  looking 
at  pictures  or  going  places  alone,  it  is  great  to  experience  life. 
Photography  gives  me  permission  to  see  history,  if  not  from  the 
front  row  at  least  backstage,  which  is  fascinating. 
TG:  Are  there  photographers  or  bodies  of  photographs  that 
influence  your  work? 

SP:  There  are  many  things  that  have  influenced  my  work: 
art,  music,  literature,  and  life  itself.  When  I  started  college,  I  knew 
a  little  about  art  but  not  much  about  photography  beyond  looking 
at  snapshots.    It  was  something  I  learned  slowly  as  I  looked  at 
books  and  magazines.   While  still  at  Pratt,  I  visited  photographers 
Andre  Kertesz  and  W.  Eugene  Smith,  whose  work  I  liked  very 
much.  Andre  Kertesz  and  I  became  friends.   We  had  a  common 
bond  not  only  because  we  were  both  from  Hungary  but  also 
because  emotion  and  intuition  were  important  to  both  of  us. 
I  don't  know  of  any  direct  links  between  my  work  and  other 
photographers.  There  may  be.  What  do  you  see? 
TG:  I  see  many  things.  I  see  you  capturing  people  who  live  on 
the  edge  with  a  profound  dignity  that  reminds  me  of  Diane  Arbus. 
I  see  your  ability  to  capture  these  magical  yet  typical  moments 
as  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  School.  Your  work  is 
inextricably  linked  to  photojournalism  and  a  documentary  tradition. 
I  also  see  your  concern  with  a  variety  of  issues  linked  to  the  work 
of  many  contemporary  photographers. 

SP:  Some  of  that,  while  they  may  be  seen  as  specific  influences, 
are  inherent  to  photography  or  to  who  you  really  are.   While  some 
photographers  are  more  confrontational  with  their  subjects,  I 
sometimes  back  down.  It  is  a  constant  battle  with  myself:  wanting 
to  take  the  picture  and  not  to  intrude  too  much.    I  think  it  is  such 
impertinence  to  stick  your  camera  into  everybody's  business. 
TG:  But  you  seem  to  keep  a  very  curious  and  perceptible  distance. 
Many  of  your  photographs  feel  as  if  you  were  there  but  your  subject 
doesn't  seem  to  know  it.  It  is  as  if  you  are  just  a  passive  viewer. 


SP:  It's  kind  of  like  stealing  moments.  Often  the  very  best  ones  I 

never  get  and  probably  that's  why  I  am  a  photographer  still. 

TG:  Because  you  are  still  trying  to  get  the  best  pictures. 

SP:  I  don't  know  if  I  ever  will.    Maybe  I  should  give  up  and  just  do 

a  movie  or  write  a  book  to  try  to  recreate  all  the  wonderful  moments 

I  remember  and  did  not  get. 

TG:  There  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  line  between  the  work  you  do 

for  publications  and  the  work  you  do  for  yourself:  the  sensibility 

remains  consistent. 

SP:  Yes,  the  main  difference  is  in  what  they  pick  and  what  I 

would  choose  from  the  take.   An  assignment  for  a  publication  is 

a  way  of  being  introduced  to  situations,  places,  and  people  that 

I,  on  my  own,  could  not  even  think  of.    It  is  wonderful  to  be 

affiliated  with  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  will 
give  you  those  opportunities 
and  will  also  allow  you 
to  do  it  your  way.  For  some 
publications  you  will  have 
specific  requirements, 
but  basically  I  try  to  get 
a  picture  that  will  give  an 
essence  of  the  situation, 
a  photographic  equivalent 
of  my  understanding  of  what's  going  on. 
TG:  So  your  editorial  work  is  fully  integrated  into  your  practice. 
SP:  Yes,  I  think  so. 

TG:  These  assignments  have  taken  you  around  the  world,  yet 
New  York  always  seems  fertile  ground  for  your  photographs. 
SP:  New  York  is  a  wonderful  rich  place  that  has  the  whole  world 
in  it,  the  best  and  the  worst,  every  extreme.  You  can  find  anything 
in  New  York.    I  don't  think  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where 
you  have  so  many  choices. 

TG:  Interestingly,  while  all  these  images  are  rooted  in  New  York, 
their  surreal  quality  makes  them  seem  contextless.  They  also 
sometimes  are  hard  to  place  in  time  or  era. 
SP:  What  I  really  take  pictures  of,  what  interests  me,  are  my  own 


myths  and  memories,  the  cornerstones  of  my  life.   They  are  ghosts 
of  things  I  know  that  appear  in  unfamiliar  places.   Taking  pictures 
is  as  much  about  finding  something  that  will  stir  you  and  have 
it  come  together  in  a  clear  way  as  it  is  about  capturing  the 
memories  which  reverberate  in  you. 

TG:  Memory  seems  very  important  to  your  work,  perhaps  because 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  your  childhood:  leaving 


Hungary,  coming  to  America,  and  acknowledging  as  an  adult  your 

lack  of  tangible  markers  of  memory.  Some  of  your  photographs 

contain  a  nostalgia  even  when  the  subject  is  completely  unknown 

to  you. 

SP:  Memory  is  important  to  me.... 

TG:  In  the  beginning  of  the  catalogue  that  accompanied  the 

exhibition  of  your  work  Unguided  Tour,  you  tell  a  very  funny 


anecdote  about  your  mentor  and  friend  Andre  Kertesz  and  the 
essential  role  of  photography  in  his  life.  To  .paraphrase,  you  relate 
how  late  in  his  life,  just  before  he  died,  he  accidentally  fell 
in  his  house.  When  he  came  to  hours  later,  his  first  thoughts 
were  about  how  compelling  the  light  and  shadow  looked  from 
where  he  lay  on  the  floor  rather  than  about  his  condition  or  the 
circumstances  of  what  happened.  Are  you  constantly  looking 


at  things  photographically,  through  the  shutter? 
SP:  Yes,  that  was  probably  Andre's  greatest  influence  on  me. 
To  remember  that  it  is  most  important  to  see  things  as  if  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  amazed  by  the  beauty  of  things.   These  same 
obsessions  haunt  me  and  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life. 
Somebody  recently  had  said  to  me  that  photography  was  like 
falling  in  love  all  the  time.   Perhaps  he  meant  that  when  you  fall 


in  love,  you  forget  yourself  and  at  the  same  time  fill  the  object 

of  your  affections  with  your  illusions. 

TG:  You  work  with  a  lot  of  techniques,  cameras,  and  processes. 

Can  you  talk  about  some  of  them? 

SP:  Beyond  one  elective  photography  course,  I  learned  technique 

by  working  in  photography  over  the  past  twenty-nine  years. 

I  like  to  use  many  different  cameras,  I  just  can't  seem  to  commit 

myself  to  one. 

TG:  Why? 

SP:  Because  things  aren't  the  same  shape  all  the  time. 

Each  camera  has  its  own  special  way  of  distilling  a  situation. 

So  I  carry  all  this  extra  weight  which  I  probably  shouldn't. 

TG:  So  that's  what's  in  all  these  bags  you  carry. 


SP:  I  like  the  square  shape  for  portraits,  I  like  its  centeredness. 
I  also  like  the  panoramic  camera  because  it  can  contain  so  much. 
Sometimes  I  combine  different  images  to  lengthen  or  widen  them. 
With  each  camera  you  can  tell  the  story  in  a  different  way. 
I  recently  discovered  toy  cameras. 
TG:  Why  do  the  toy  cameras  interest  you? 
SP:  Because  they  are  light  and  it  makes  you  light  and  you  don't 
look  like  a  professional  when  you  carry  one.   That  little  fuzziness 
gives  you  an  impressionistic  image.  Photography  seems  to  be 
about  what  is  concrete  and  real  but  what  I  try  to  get  are  not  the 
facts  but  the  insights.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  do  that  with  a 
soft-focus  camera.  The  toy  camera  reminds  me  of  the  pictures 
my  parents  took  with  their  box  camera. 
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rorks    in   the   Exhibition 


Dimensions  are  in  inches; 
height  precedes  width.   All  works 
are  collection  of  the  artist. 

School  Is  Out,  1964 
Silver  gelatin  print,  6x9 

Puddle,  1972 
Silver  gelatin  print, 
12  1/2  x  18  7/16 

Daniel  Buren,  "Within  and  Beyond 

the  Frame,"  1973 

Silver  gelatin  print,  8  1/2  x  13 

Pedigreed  Dogs,  1975 
Silver  gelatin  print,  9x6 

View  from  Parsons,  1976 

Silver  gelatin  print,  6  1/16  x  4  1/6 

Mishi  Was  Here,  1978 
Silver  gelatin  print,  9x13 

Gena  Roland  as  Gloria,  1979 
Silver  gelatin  prints,  8  1/2  x  13 

Santa  Clones,  1979 

Silver  gelatin  print,  8  1/2  x  13 

Witches,  1981 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 

Art  or  Death?,  1982 

Silver  gelatin  print, 
18  5/8  x  18  7/8 

Bike,  World  Trade  Center,  1982 
Silver  gelatin  print,  9x13 

Boardwalk,  1982 

Silver  gelatin  print,  8  3/4  x  13 

Queens  Corner,  1982 

Silver  gelatin  print,  14  x  18 

Relief,  1982 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x8 


Balloon  Man,  1983 

Silver  gelatin  print,  8  1/2  x  13 

"A  Man  and  a  Woman,"  1983 
Silver  gelatin  print, 
8  7/16  x  12  5/8 

A  Sitting  at  Coney  Island,  1983 
Silver  gelatin  print, 

7  11/16  x  18  5/8 

Snowcone,  1983 

Silver  gelatin  print,  8  1/2  x  13 

Vertigo,  1983 
Silver  gelatin  print, 
28  1/2  x  28  1/2 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  1984 
Cibachrome  print, 

8  11/16  x  13  1/16 

Cartwheels,  1984 
Silver  gelatin  print,  6x9 

Checker  Cab, 1984 

Silver  gelatin  print,  8  1/2  x  13 

Riverside  Lace,  1984 
Silver  gelatin  print,  6x9 

Teenagers  on  8th  Street,  1984 
Silver  gelatin  print,  15x15 

Village  Cigars,  1984 

Silver  gelatin  print,  13x8  1/2 

Lost  Dog,  1986 

Silver  gelatin  print,  15x15 

Santeria,  1986 

Silver  gelatin  print,  6x9 

Burning  Bread,  1987 

Silver  gelatin  print,  8  3/4  x  13 

Lovers,  1987 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 
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Window  on  His  Mind,  1987 
Silver  gelatin  print,  18  x  14 

A  Tiger  on  Avenue  C,  1988 
Cibachrome  print,  15  x  15 

On  Top  of  the  World,  1988 
Silver  gelatin  print,  9  1/2  x  23 

Theatre  of  the  Street,  1989 
Cibachrome  print,  20  x  40 

Crown  Heights,  1991 

Silver  gelatin  print,  9x13 

Richard  and  a  Kerteszian  Dog,  1991 
Silver  gelatin  print,  31  x  74 

Bryant  Park,  1992 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 

Discarded,  1992 

Cibachrome  print,  5  3/8  x  13  1/16 

Marky  Mark  on  Times  Square, 1992 

Silver  gelatin  print,  10x19 

A  November  Morning,  1992 
Silver  gelatin  print,  7  3/4  x  18  5/8 

Seizure,  1992 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 

"Wigstock,"  1992 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 

Arm-in-Arm,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2  x  5  1/2 

Between  Two  Chairs,  1993 
Silver  gelatin  print,  31  x  59  1/2 

Central  Park  Joggers,  1993 
Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 


Drinking  Camera,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x11 

Female  Impersonator,  1993 
Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 

Human's  Eye-View,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 

"I  Don't  Move  for  Money,"  1993 
Silver  gelatin  print,  7  3/4  x  18  5/8 

Lids  on  Leashes,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 

Lost  Shoe,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 

Paula,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  7  3/4  x  18  5/8 

Peek-a-boo,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 

Peep  Hole,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  15x15 

Rat  in  Soho,  1993 
Silver  gelatin  print, 
9  3/8x22  15/16 

Sightseers,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x5  1/2 

Tie  Shop,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  15x15 

Two  on  a  Bike,  1993 

Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2  x  5  1/2 

Up  and  Down  on  34th  Street,  1993 
Silver  gelatin  print,  5  1/2x11 
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